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ABSTRACT 

A study eKamined the relationship between students* 
vocational and nonvocational experiences while in high school and 
their decision to drop out. The study was based on data from the 
sophomore cohort of the High School and Beyond database (a 
longitudinal, nationally representative sample of approximately 
27,000 students who were sophomores in 1980 and seniors in 1982) and 
information obtained from interviews with representatives of nine 
dropout prevention programs that were identified as exemplary by 
their respective state departments of education. It was concluded 
that dropout prevention programs should have a committed staff, use a 
variety of integrated strategies, be individualized in a 
nontraditional environment, share a strong vocational job^related 
emphasis, and have a strong counseling component. They should also 
have an early warning and follow through system to be able to 
identify potential dropouts and ensure that they remain in school. 
Care must be taken to expend resources on those students who would 
actually become dropouts if no intervention were to occur. The school 
environment should be kept as free as possible of absenteeism, 
robbery, and substance abuse; however, excessive preoccupation with 
such concerns is conmonly associated with high dropout rates. 
Dropout^prone students need extensive career exploration experiences 
and should be encouraged to participate in vocational programs in a 
meaningful way. Parents should be better informed about vocational 
offerings, and existing rules governing entry into vocational 
education should be reviewed and evaluated on an individual basis. It 
is especially important that work study programs have logical or 
operational ties with students' overall goals. 
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FOREWORD 



A considerable number of students entering public secondary schOQli today drop out without 
©arning a diploma or its equivalent. At present, it is eitimated that approximately 30 percent of the 
students apitifing high school will drop out This translatts into 800,000 to 1,000.000 young people 
per year. Furlliirmore, It feared that changing demographies of our school age population and the 
inoraased acidamic requirements currently being Implemented will further increase the dropout rate. 

To dflte.fiiiarch has provided littl« information on the relationship between students' vocational 
and nonvOQilional experienees while Ir^ high school and their decision to drop out, The purpose of 
this study vviitDixtend the research base In ordBt to addross this and other concerns related to 
dropout prevantiDn, This publication is Jntended to assist edueators and administrators in identifying 
potential drcpouts and in structuring a system to help such young people make the career decliions 
necessary tolieap them In schooL 

The presanl document Is based in part upon the results of an earlier research effort conducted as 
part Of a aontrict with the Office of Voratlonal and Adult Education. U.S. Department of Iducatfon, 
which were delaliad In that study^s final report, "The Role of Vocational Education in Decreasing the 
Dropout Rate (ED 444). The Initial mtudy was conducted in the National Center's ivaluatlon and 
Policy Dlviiion,admlm'stered by N. L, h^^Caslln. 

The autliori James Weber, was a\dm€i by Lee Blanton, Program Associate, in securing and 
summat iiingKieixemplary program c^inments and by the suggestions of N, L. McCaslin and Paula 
Kurth, PrpflriiiiAislstant. Editing was p*rovfded by Judy Balogh of the K<atlonal Center's ^itonal 
staff. 



Chester K. Hansen 
Acting Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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EXiCUTIVi SUMMARY 



The fact tliat a eoniidtrabit number of itudentt intiHng public mhc^^lB drop out without a 
diploma is neither s new nor abating aonaarn In our io^slety, An eitlmattd 30 paraent of students 
entering high schpal totfay will drop out. It Is faared thit eningjng derrioflr^aphlos of the sehool age 
population and inereased aQademlo requlrenrients In reiponsitothf ''fii^lsilanoe nnovement" (Bennatt 
1988) will inortdie the dropout rate. 

To date, researoh has prov;dad little information art thf filitionihlp p^^tween students' 
vooational/nonvooatlonal B^p&dmmmB and their daaislon to drop out* n©r t^rtas It identlflad how those 
expariences are related to the dropout prevention progrirrislnlendid tD#rmhanoe the Qompletfon ra^e 
of potenilal dropouts. The purpose of this study Is to is^tindllifi resiefoli boase In order to address 
these aoneerns. 

Two major issues affeating this study are the ambiguity In ihi deflntt(oi*n and data intake 
procedures used when dealing with dropouts and th^ lack dlOllow-thrQUS oh proeedures for Individual 
students. 

Despite the fact that hundreds of Studies have dMit wlthlhi dropout i^siu©, little agreement exists 
on a common definition of dropout The tefm has been uBedlQdinotestiJCMents who leave school 
under a variety of circumstanoesp WOf ihm purposes of thli liydy, a dropQtJt = is defined as "any student, 
previously enrolled In school, who Is no longer actively enraiWas incii^tt^sd by fifteen days of 
consecutive unexcused absence, who has net satisfied losaiitandardifor ^^raduatlon, and for whom 
no formal request has been received stgnifylng enrallfntnt inanethef st^tfl'^^ilcensed educational 
institution" (Morrow 1986). 

Just as there are a variety of deflnltians for dropQuts, thariire gito t v^^arlety of procedures used 
to tocure and record data on these Indlviduaisp InoorislstarieyiiprobiefTistbie with regard to the time 
frame, the range of grade levels, and the student aaoQuritlfigprooidure u^tsd from one district to the 
next. Two studies (Morrow 1986 and the Urban School Diitrlais'TasIc fQrcmm 1985) recommend that 
an annual dropout raft be calculated each year (e.g.* the total numbfr of ^ta:udents In grades K-12 
qualifying for dropout status within a calendar year, divided bythi av^fflgi - dally attendance for all 
secondary school students In grades 7-12). In addition^ ipseiliopararriet^rs s that define effective 
programs for potential and actual dropouts need to be IdintIM, lnt#Qrat#dU, and used as the basis for 
addressing the needs of such youth. 

Most reiearchei^ agree on the general profile of dropOuti, Ganirally^ ttxhay demonstrate poor 
basic skills and academic performance, and low scoria on inWIgin^^ i^w^^m. They appear to lack 
interest in school and school work, have low self-coneipti* ifidixhjbit eh^Pwacterlsties of social 
Immaturity. Many are older than their classmates, Qprnt ffoin broken hoftye^m, receive little family 
encouragement to stay In school, have had at least of\e ohUdiSrare marrj#^^. Relationships can be 
drawn between each of these factors and dropping out of icW; howevtr, t the act of dropping out Is 
rarely the result of a single factor, 



Much af the available raiiarch and rm\$\&6 data sugaeit th^t a vanity of censiquine^A are UM 
to the dropout problem. 



• Dropouts typlQally havefiwirgmpldyBnent opportunltlt^ and advancerTisnts. 

• Police statistics suggeit that dropoyti art 6-10 tlmis rnore likely to be inVQlvid in ew^minai 
aots than are In^schcol studtnti. 

• High school dropouti are somiwhat mora pron© to suffer from high blood pnssijft ^ and Nfirt 
attack. 

• The dropout problem tsnds to itlf^par^ttuate, 

• The failure of studenti to graduate rismjlti in ioit im% revenues and Inoreaied m\iBf^0 
eKpendltures. 

In this study dropouts wire aompirpd wiAh oomplatarf^higSi probible drDpouti on m n^^rnbir of 
variables that served to operationally def Int th^elr voyitiorially rslated eKpariencsa while in i*>lflh 
schooh Several findings were an followi: 

• Dropouts earned significantly fawar vsp^atlanal criditi tf»an studsnts in thteompafiwon group. 

• Dropouts earned signlflcintly fiwar tomal crediti than ptiiadents in the oompariian gr^oup. 
» Dropouts receivad signlflQantly lowtfaridei than atudents in the eompariaan grogp^. 

• Dropouts earned credit! In fewer vooational serviea ar^a^ than did students in th^ ec^mparison 
group. 

• Dropouts earned credits In e)£pjor#tofy% er overview, vocational artas to a gfeitir da^grae tlian 
did students In the compiri^Dn groups 

• Significantly fewer dropsuti than ^om^arlaon studarits a vooationai speolaity. 

• Dropouts tended to earn mora worN-atujdy orediti early in their high sehaol eiraar^ fchan 
comparison students. 

The results of the study iuggiit that progrrams featuring thr-ae typas of experlincei or Activities 
can play an Important role in prtvinting dPopout. When properly struoturad. prograffli that Ifdentif y 
dropout^prone students* provldf guidine# anc^ counseling sepvieoas, and provide opportunitH^s to 
explore and learn the occupational sNIIIi that define specific w^mr^ appear to be beneflaliiw in 
reducing the dropout rate. 

It appears that several fiato^ need to b$ addrassed if voo^Monal eduoation la to play a t rtiDre 
prominent role and be more affectiva In hatpin^ reduce the nurnB^ers of itudents vvho dropout of 
school each year. Nat surprisingly, no magia formulas exist HoMvevar, the following 
recommendations would seem to play Important roles in drop^^t prevention: 

• Dropout prevention programs ihould have aommitted tta^fg, use a varlaty M Intigrit^^d 
strategies^ be individyalliad, be offared in a nontradltiona^ environment, shere a itror^g 
vocational job^related emphasiSi and h we a strong qpun^^llng comporiant 
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DfQpout prevanlion programs should have an tarly warning/follow-through lystem in order to 
Identify potential dropouts, as wall as develop ways to ensure that those students stay in 
school. 

Beoause of their eosti program resouroes should be expended on students who would 
beaome aotual dropouti If no Intervention were to occur ffforts must be strengthened to 
identify dropouts early in their school eeraers, imphasli needs to be placed on the 
development and utiliiation of localized, multidimensional, student-centered decision rules 
that are reliable dropout Indicators. 

The school environment should be free from absenteeism, robbery, and substance abuse. 
However, If carried too far. efforts to "control" the school environment in order to change 
these factors could have the reverse effect. Preoccupation with matters of control and 
discipline is commonly correlated with high dropout rates. 

Parents should become better Informed about vocational and other curricular offerings 
available to their children. Presentations featyrlng employers and vocational graduates from 
the local area might be beneficial. Parents should also be shown how to provide planning and 
support to their children in choosing their ^hcol programs. 

EKtensiva career exploration and related career education eKperiences should be provided for 
dropout-prone students, particularly prior to and at the transition point Into high school In 
order to enhance their awareness of the full range of vocational alternatives. 

Potential dropouts need to participate In vocational programs In a meaningful way for 
vocational o^ducation to have a positive Impact upon the dropout rate. The results of this study 
indicate that schools with high dropout rates do not emphasiie vocational education as a 
curricular alternative any more than do schools with low dropout rates. These results suggest 
that If the positive, retention^related benefits from participating in vocational education are to 
be realized, specific steps need to be taken to increase enrollment and pailicipatlon patterns 
of dropout^prone students in those programs. 

The existing rules governing entry into vocational education should be carefully reviewed and 
evaluated on an individual-student basis, particularly for students deemed to be dropout- 
prone. This review needs to be undertaken In order to ensure that students are not being kept 
out of such programs while being allowed to participate In work^study programs that have 
few. if any, logical or operational ties with the students' overall school plans or goals. 

Work-study experiences, particularly those pursued early in students^ high school careers, 
should be carefully reviewed and evaluated. Such experiences, whmi not logically or 
operationally tied to students' overall education progmms, are not a panacea for resolving an 
Individual student's school problems. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Miny students who enter our publig schooli leava without aahlevlng what has becom© the 
expected minimum level of ©dueatlonal attainment— a high school diploma. This is neither a new nor 
abating concern m our society. For example. 2 yearn after the opening of the first publicly supported 
high school in 1821, 76 of the entering class of 176 had dropped out (Stevens and VanTII 1972). At the 
turn of the century only 11 percent o?all high school-aged youth were actually In school (Thornburg 
1974) and about 90 percent of the male students failed to receive high school diplomas (Bachman. 
Green, and Wlrtanen 1971). iy 1S09 only 13 of every 100 children who enrolled in the first grade were 
still in school when they reached age 16 (Schneider 1981). It was not until the ISiOs that the 
proportion of students who left high school prior to graduation declined to below SO percent. 

It is estimated that, at the national level, slightly less than 30 percent of the students entering high 
school leave before receiving a diploma (Sewell. Palmo, and Mann1 1981; McDIII, Natriello, and Pallas 
1985; as. News mnd World Report 1S85). See table 1. This estimate of early school leavers has 
remained relatively constant since the 1970s and translates Into approximately SOO.OOO- 1.000,000 
students dropping out of sohool annually (Grant 1973; Buxton lg84; U.S. Department of Education 
1985). 

Recent data suggest that the problem is becoming especially acute in large, urban centers where 
dropout rates of up to 60 percent have been reported (Calitri 1983; Hammack 1986). Furthermore, a 
number of researchers contend that the overall, national dropout rate may increase In the foreseeable 
future (e.g., Anderson and Brouillette 1985; Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
1985; Kaplan 1985; Levin 1985) due in part to the current emphasis on increased academic 
requirements as well as to the changing demographics of the nation's school-age population. 



Basle iMues In the Dropout Problem 

Problem of Definition 

Despite the fact that hundreds of studies have been conducted that deal with the dropout issue 
and that most of the over 15,000 school districts across the country monitor in some way the 
enrollment, graduation rates, and noncompletion rates of their students, relatively little agreement 
exists on a common definition of a "dropout." For eicample, the term dropout has been used to denote 
a variety of early school leavers (Elliott et al. 1966; Button 1984; Morrow 1986): 

• Pushoi/fj— undesirable students (e.g.. those removed by suspension from school) 

• DisMffiUBted^mtudmniB who no longer wish to be associated with schools 

• Educstionml morta//r/ej--students who fail to complete a program or specified course of study 

• Capab/e ^ropoyra— students whose family socialization did not agree vvith school demands 
(e.g., teenage parenting) 

• Sfopoyfs— students who leave, then return to school, usually within the same school year 

1 
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Bachman, Qreen, and Wlrtanen (1971) noted over a decade md a half ago that In the literature 
"very often dropout simply refers to all those who do not have a high sehool diploma (assuming they 
are part of a sample or cohort that Is old enough to have complated high school)" (p. 5). Although 
this definition proved to be fairly workable, It falls to account for the Individual who leaves school at 
some point in time but gets his or her diploma or a geniiral equivalency diploma (GED) at a later 
point in time via an alternate route (e.g., by attending night sehool or taking a standard examination). 
For example, the Censua Bureau (General Accounting Office 1988) defines dropouts as people who 
are not enrolled in school and are not high school graduates, or the equivalent. Under such a 
definition, being a dropout is a state or condition but Is not an irreversible attribute. For example, a 
person may be a dropout, but cease to be a dropout at a later time by returning to school or 
completing a GED program. 
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Frequsntfy the definition of dropout used Is dependent upon eritical. if net iomewhit unique, 
attributes of the sample or cohort that Is being studied. For example. In the study by Bachman ©t aL 
(1971), dropouts were defined as "those individuals who Interrupt their full-time attendanee In high 
school for mora than a few weeks'' (p. Bh This definition was close to the standard definition of 
dropouts developed as part of a National fducatlon Assgclatlon (1885) project on school dropouts 
and used by the U S. Department of iducation. It served as a usable definition given the limited time 
the sample that was studied had been out of high school. In a later, related study Involving the same 
sample, where the available data extended 5 years beyond the point of normal graduation. Bachrnan 
at al. (1978) redefined dropouts as *1hosB who Interrupted high school rather permanently, i.e.. those 
who stijl lacked a diploma five or more years after they dropped out" (p, 207). 

Based upon a review of the working definitions employed by different school districts as well as 
the more formal definitions such as those noted above. Morraw (1986) Identified three criteria or 
elements that should be addressed in the definition of a dropout: 

(1) Is the student actively enrolled? 

(2) If not, has the enrallment been formally transferred to another legitimate Institution? 

(3) Has the student earned a high school diploma or Its equivalent? (p. 344) 

Given these criteria. Morrow offers the following definition for a dropout: 

A dropout Is any student, previously enrolled in school, who is no longer actively enrolled as 
indicated by fifteen days of coRsecuttve uneKcused absence, who has not satisfied local 
standards for graduation, and for whom no formal request has been received signifying 
enrollment in another state^llcensed educational Institution, (p, 3S3) 

The definition offered by Morrow was the one employed In the current report as well as during 
the analysis of the 27.000 member sophomore cohort of the High School and Beyond (HS4B) 
databast. More specifically. In relation to that database a dropout Is defined as a person who was a 
high school sophomore In spring 1980 but who was neither enrolled in high school nor a high school 
graduate or the equivalent in spring 1982, A review of that definition shows that it addresses each of 
Morrow's three criteria. 



Procedyral Variations 

The complexities related to the dropout problem do not stop with the specification of a definition. 
If there are as many definitions for dropouts as there are school districts that record data on such 
students, as noted by Freeland (1986), then there Is an equally divergent set of procedures used to 
secure those data. Consistency of reporting dropout data Is problematic both within and across 
school districts. Hammaek (1986) has noted: 

Some districts Include special education students in their reports while others do not: soma 
Include all students enrolled In any type of program offered by the district, while others 
Include only those enrolled In regular day high schools. The specific dropout codes used 
vary, so that In some districts, a transfer to a business or trade school is not registered as a 
dropout, while in othe^ it Is. at least If the school does not offer a high school diploma 
program. Finally, as the structure of educational systems varies both within districts and 
between them« there Is no consistency In the grade levels Included. . . , The data reported In 
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dropout reports sometimes inaludes only tenth through twelfth grades: others report ninth 
through twelfth grades, but only thoie from regular four-year high schools, leaving 
unreported ninth-grade students dropping out from junior high schools, (pp. 327«328) 

School diitrlots (as well as researehers) also vary in the way In which they calculate dropout 
rates (Urban School Districts* Task Force on Dropouts 1985: Hammack 1986: Morrow 1986). In most 
cases, three factors influence those calculations: 

• the timm framm during which the number of students who drop out is counted (e.g., a calendar 
year, a S-month period, or 4 years) 

• the rmngB of grade IbvbIb from which the pool of dropouts is drawn (e.g.. K»12, S-12, 10-12) 

• the student aQcounting procedure used by the diatriot (e.g., average daily attendance or 
average dally membership), which serves to define the bBselinB population or pool from which 
dropping out is said to occur 

If greater standardlMtion of dropout rates is to occur. Morrow (1988) contends that greater 
consistency needs to be achieved in each of the following procedural areas: the definition of a 
dropout, the specification of a time frame during which the number of dropouts Is counted, and the 
specification of the baseline population or pool of students from which dropping out is said to occur. 

The Urban School Districts' Task Force on Dropouts (1985) and Morrow (1988) recommend that 
an annual dropout rate be calculated each year (e.g., the total number of Dtudents In grades K-12 ' 
qualifying dropout status within a calendar year, divided by the average daily attendance for all 
secondary school students in grades 7-12). Morrow also recommends that a aghort dropout rate be 
calculated as well (I.e., the total number of students qualifying for the status of dropout, who, at the 
time of dropping out, were members of a cohort of students In grades 7 through 12, divided by the 
absolute number of students assigned to the cohort minus those who died or were formally 
transferred to another state-licensed educational institution). Although the Urban School Districts' 
Task Force on Dropouts expressed agreement as to the value of such an estimate, they felt the costs 
associated with its generation did not warrant Its being calculated routinely; for example, on an 
annual basis. 



Critleal Decision Ivents 

In addition to the Issues of definition and data collection for purposes of calculating school 
and/or district dropout rates, procedures need to be established for tracking students and assisting 
them where appropriate, through a sequence of decision events such as shown in figure 1. In 
addition, reliable predjctlon rules are needed to determine (1) which students will actually leave 
school and can be differentiated from among the pool of potential dropouts, (2) which actual and 
potential dropouts are likely to participate in special programs designed to help address their needs, 
and (3) which actual dropouts are likely to go on to complete high school via a diploma or GED. Also, 
specific parameters that define effective programs for potential and actual dropouts need to be 
Identified, integrated, and used as the basis for addressing the needs of such youth. 
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Dmta/lnformatlon 
re* Indivlduml Students 



Is the student m 
potential dropout? 



SILIGTID CONCiRNS 
RILATED TO THE 
DROPOUT PROBLIM 



NO 



*Nofmar 
Program(s) 



YES 

L 



Does student partlsfpate 
In a dropout prevdntion 
progrmm? 




Dropout 
Prevention 
Program(s) 





Does the student 
actually drop out? 






1 



NO 



NO 



Does former student 
participate In speoial 
program(s} for dropouts? 



YES 



Speelal Programs for 
Dropouts and Others 
(e,g., JTPA, Job Corps, OED) 



YES 



Does former student 

work toward a diploma 

or the equivalent? 
J 

NO 



Receipt of a High School 




ngure 1. A chronokigy of key decision svents related Id the secondary mqHqqI dropout problem. 
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Purpose ef This Study 



Although the dropout problem ii widespread and complex, research indicates that the problem 
can be addressed and iignificantly reduced by improved, targeted edugatlonal programming. 
Furthermore, there is a growing segment of that reiearoh that suggeiti that vocational education and 
work experience have an important role to play in regard to such improved programming. However, 
the available research has provided relatively little information regarding the following concerni: 

• What alternative configurations or types of vocational and related experiences appear to be 
most closely related to individuals' oompletlon of high school? 

• What alternative experiences offered by different high schools are most closely related to 
reduced dropout rates across those schools? 

• What features or characteristics of exemplary dropout prevention programs appear to be 
related to enhancing the completion rates of the potential dropouts they serve? 

The purpose of this report as well as an earlier research study (Weber 1986) is to extend the current 
research base and to address these types of concerns. To that end, the earlier study focused upon the 
analysis of the following data sets: 

• The sophomore cohort of the HS&B database^a longitudinal, nationally representative 
sample of approximately 27,000 studonts who were sophomores in 1980 and seniors In 1982 

• Information secured via discyssions/interviews from a sample of nine dropout prevention 
programs, which were designated as exemplary prog rami by their respective state 
departments of education 

The findings from these analyses were used to develop recommendations for increasing the 
effectiveness of vocational education as It relates to retaining secondary students in schooL 
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MAJOR QUeSTIONS AND RELATED FINDINGS 



Wha Are th# Prepduti? 

Although edueatora, raseiraheri, and poilaymakara have not agreed en a standard ©peratlsnal 
definltlen for dropouts (e.g.. see Hammagk 1986; Morrow 1986; Mann 1985; Freeland 1986: Urban 
Sohool DIstricti' Task Foree on Dropouti 1i8i), most will agree on what the general profile for suoh 
students looks Ifke. Syntheses of the literature (Bachman, et aL 1971; Rumberger 1981; Mertens, Seitz^ 
and Cox 1982; Weber and Sllvani-Lacey 1983; Wehiage and Rutter 1984; Los Angeles Unified School 
District Dropout Prevention/Recovery Committer 1985; Ekitrom. et aMi86) suggest that dropouts 
can often be Identified by the following: 

• Oog/7/fiVe o/?aracfer/af/ea^demonstrata poor bat le skills (e.g., reading and oomputation skills) 
as shown in test soores well below average for their eKpeoted grade levels; repeated grade 
levels; poor aaademic performanoe; and low scDres on intelligence tests (mean IQ of 80) 

• Aff&ative c/?flfaef#f/sf/oa— appear to laek interest In sehool and school work; feel alienated 
from the school environment, teachers, and peers; perceive little Interest, respect, or 
acceptance on the part of teachers; have low self-concepts and exhibit charactsristics of 
social Immaturity; tend to be either hostile and unruly or passive and apathetic 

• Other ahBraatmnsti€&^m older than their classmates; are frequently absent and tardy: are 
from low^socloeconomic backgrounds in which one or both parents did not complete high 
school; are from weak or broken homes; are often member of minority groups and/or 
handicapped: receive little family encouragement and psychological support to stay in school: 
havg had at least one child and/or are married 

Although not all students who exhibit these characteristics actually drop out, most dropouts do 
eKhlbIt some combination of such features. 

Relationships can b© drawn between several of the key background characteristics just listed and 
the dropout problem in high school See table 2. These relationships reinforce and augment the 
factors frequently stated by dropouts as their reasons for leaving school (Peng and Takai 1983; 
Appiebaum and Dent 1B83; Kumer and Bergstrand 1979; Bachman at aL 1971). 

Although the kinds of relationships shown In table 2 are quite informative, research suggests that 
the act of dropping out, which is generally an individual decision. Is rarely the result of a single factor. 
Rather, It tends to be the result of the Interaatlon among a number of factors that culminate in the 
decision to leave school. Furthermore, for most youth the decision to drop out of school does not 
"just happen." By the time such a student enters high school, many predictive signs are already 
present. For example, if a youth comes from a single^parent family or ?\SFa history of poor work and 
failure in school, then that person has a greater than average chance of becoming a dropout 
(B^iChman et al. 1971). 
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TABLE a 



RiUTIONSHIPS OF SELICTID BACKGROUND 





CHARACTERISTICS TO DROPPINa OUT 










Ka^ a limiting physlsil §ondliiQn 
arhindleip(l^y^,0-nD) 


f1) DfODdUtl ^ actual 

(1) C§mpiitin ^ high dropsyt patintiai 

(3) Oompiiiirg ^ low dropout ^fehtlal 


11% 

1 IK 

13% 
1% 


Family sDciofcsnQmis status 


(liprQpouti-igiual 

(3) Complfltiri ^ tow dropoul ^MM 






li\ HIah SE§ 
(§) Middle SES 
(e)L§wSiS 
(?) Unknswn 


^ iirhn Alii 

ft0%drepdut 
17.4% drop §ul 
31,6% drop out 


Fithefl* ^duGitlo leis than high s§ho§l 


{1) DrapgutB 
(S| Gsinpletefs 


33% 

m 


Mfthifs' idu§atiQn [ist than high i€hQ§l 


(ijDropouli 
(i) COffiptltirs 


m 

19% 


Gommunity typi 


m Urban* 

(2) Suburtian 

(3) Rufil 


Isil UiOp DUI 

1i%dr§p§ut 
13% drop out 


Raqe/gthnictty'' 


(11 Whili 
(1) eiack 
(0) Hiipanic 


ilidfopsut 
31% dropout 
3S%dfsp§ut 


Limjtid ingllih proflcii noy 
{1=yii, 0-no) 


Mi DrADDuls 
(2) Complelirl 


8% 


Has had lint €hlld''' 


(1) QrOpOuti (a) by 10th gr§d§ 

(b) Ntwiiri lOih and l^h grades 
it) Qomplatsri (a) by lOih grade 

(bl^twein lOih and 11th gradis 


1.0% 
19.0% 
J% 
1.4% 


Mirritd 


(1) Dfopouti (a) by IQth grade 

lb) botwiiii 16th and IHh flradis 

(2) Complsttn (a) by 10th grade 

(b) bitwein lOlh and Ifth gradtl 


1% 
1S.B% 
M 
1.1% 



NQTES; Ixcipl when Indicited itm iniermition preieniid ii bi^ u^n (ho tophemori cohart a| the High lEhosI ind leyond diUbiH (a nitlianally ripro^titlvi 
umpla ol appraximilily irooo itiMnii). 



The gbiarvfd F^Value li f ignllieint at e .0001 \ml 

' RKint rapani let tha riia tsf Miami - m%. Naw York * 38.4%, ind ChleasQ - 43%, 
" lasid upon daja repsriad by Boysr (ISSS), 

*" The gracing problem eflaanpr^nirKleawairtcanilyiummarliad by Wallii (19§S). 
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What Ar0 the CenMquenoet of 
Studente Dropping Out? 



Muoh of the available reiemrch and related data suggest that the dropout prpblem at the 
seeondaiy level is related to a variety of individual and social consequences- 
Individual Consequents. 

Dropping out along with the attendant lack of a basic education, contributes to the disappoint- 
mentSt frustration, and sense of alienation felt by many of those youth who leave school (Los Angeles 
Unified School DIstriGt Dropout Prevention Recovery Committee 198S), as well as to their inability to 
secure and retain employment (Fine and Rosenberg 1983; General Accounting Office 198S), Also, 
high school dropouts can expect to earn less during their lifetimes than those who graduate (Freeland 
1986; Rumberger 1981). For example, the lifetime Income for male dropouts is approximately 70 
percent of the income for male graduates who do not attend college (Governor's Study Committee on 
High School Dropouts 1981). In addition, dropouts typically have fewer employment opportunities 
and advancement pay IMS tax monies, and are more often on welfare. 

Legal ConsequeneM 

Novalc and Dougheny 1979 suggest that a greater amount of criminal activity is correlated, but 
not necessarily casually related, with dropping out of high school (Sachman, et aL 1971). Police 
statistics suggest that dropouts are S-10 times more likely to be involved In criminal acts than are 
In^schooi students (Jones 1977). It has also been reported In several studies that over 80 percent of 
the inmates In state prisons are school dropouts (O'Morrow 1976: Porter and Qilberg-Porter 1984). 

Health-Relattd Consequencn 

Recent studies reported In the New Engiand jQurnal of Mediaine reveal that high school 
dropouts are ''significantly more likely to suffer from high blood pressure and heart attack ' (Buxton 
1984. p. 8). This correlation is presumed to be due, at least In part, to the high level of stress in their 
lives. Buxton concludes that even the simplest tasks, such as completing an employment appliaation 
or getting a driver's license, may be quite threatening when one can*t read or write. In another study 
(Harris 1980), It was found that half the dropouts and dropout^prone students who were Involved in 
the study had seriously constdared suicide and that one-third had attempted It. 

Edueational Consequences 

The dropout problem tends to be self^perpetuating. One study conducted in West Virginia 
reported that 75-80 percent of the students who drop out of school have parents who dropped out 
(Buxtoh 1984: Rumberger 1981). Dropping out also appears to be related to discipline problems, 
truancy, student violence, alcohol and drug abuse, and teenage pregnancy (Weber et aL 1983: 
Wehlage and Rutter 1984). In a survey of school administratoi^ (Nefll 1979). the respondents cited 
the permanent intellectual and/or vocational damage to students (as well as the overall lowering 
of school standards and achievement) as a major negative consequence of dropping out of high 
school. 

It Is also widely held (U.S. Department of Education 1985; Bernick 1986) that the dropout 
problem contributes to the problem of functional Illiteracy (i.e., the lack of minimal reading and 
computational skills needed for entry-level Jobs and to participate "fully" in our society). For example, 
in the document released by the U.S. Department of Education (1985) It is noted that about 43 
percent of the annual growth In the number of functional illiterates In this country Is due to dropouts. 
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Furthermore, empiriea! data on several tests of basiG ikills (Rock et aK 1985) Involving the 27,000 
members of the sophomore eohort of the HS^B database suggest that not only are the "basic literacy 
ikiili'' (as defined by the tests noted In figure 2) of those vvho drop out significantly lower (both 
statistically and educationally) than those of students who complete high school* but also that their 
basic literacy skills increase significantly less between the 1Dth and 12th grades, A summary of those 
data is presented in figure 2. 



Eeonomis Consequtnem 

Recent reieareh studies suggest that the faiiuro of many students to complete high school can 
have far-reaching social and economic impitcations. For example, McDill, ^^2^^lelI0i and Pallas (19£5) 
note that a "task force ©f the New York Senate attributed the dTOline In New York City's economy in 
part to high dropout rates" (p. S). which wmm reported to be approximately 3i.4 percent (Rohter 
1984). ykawlse, Hess and Lauber (1B8i) eatimate thti social costs of Chicago's dropout problem per 
school glass cohort to be approximately $481 million. At the same time, they contend that neglect of 
the dropout pfoblem In Chicat'o (with a reported dropout rate of 43 percent) will cost the city's 
taxpayer^ $12.49 for every $1.00 of additional resources needed to address the problem. The 
projected costs of the dropout problem at the national level are also quite staggering. Le«^ln (1872) 
projected $71 billion dollai^ of lost tax revenue, $3 billion in increased welfare and unemploymant 
costs, and $3 billion in crime^related casts in 1969 that could be associated with 2B- to 34^year^td 
males who hsd not completed high school. In a more recent studyt Cattersll (19S5) estimates those 
countiywlde costs to be between $28,000 and $2Q0,roa per dropout and $20 billion-S200 billion per 
school class cohort, depending on the assumptions made regarding future earnings and loss 
projections. 

Although the available research does not document a cause-and-effect reiatlonihlp between 
dropping out and the types of individual and social concerns listed. It does serve to document that the 
dropout problem is widespread and complex, both in Its nature and effects. 



What Are thfi tfg^lfleant Oifferencei Mtween Actual DropCittta 
and Comple^ni-HlQh Pr@bable fOmpsuts? 

As Shown In figure 3« there is a substantial portion of students in our high schools who are 
apparently similar to the students who drop out, but who for one reason or another choose to remain 
In school. Why do these students (referred to as Completei^-HIgh Probabie Dropouts In figure 3) stay 
In school, whereas many of their peers quit or leave? What alternative kinds of educational 
experiences. Including vocational experiences ap^ar to be most closely related to students' 
completion of high school? 

Data from the HS4B sophomore cohart was used in the study by Weber (1986) to evaluate wh^t 
vocational experiences are related most to individual students' decisions not to drop out. The strategy 
involved (1) Identifying two groups of students, both with a high propensity toward dropping out (the 
students in one group agtualiy left school in the 1^h. 11th, or 12th gradet whereas the students in the 
other group completed high school), and (2) comparing the two groups in terms of their experiences 
in high school, especially their vocationally related experiences. To do this, a discriminant function 
was estimated, based upon 119 variables identified during the early stages of the study. Then a 
comprehensive assessment of differences among the two student groups was conducted using the 
discriminant function. The intent of this assessment was to demonstmte empirically the "similarity'' of 
the two groups, particularly during the 1980 test year. Finally, various comparisons were made 
between the two student groups in terms of their vocationally related high school experiences. 
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GRADEi 
TESTS: 




10 12 
VDQibuliry 



10 12 

Riiding 



10 12 
Math 1 



*0 12 
Math 2 



10 12 



10 12 
Writing 



GROUPS: (l)^Completfi^ (2)^Dropouti 



TEST MEANS 



Qroups* 


Grade 






Math 1 


Mith 2 




Wrftlng 


0mm 


(1) Completers 
(n^l 8,993) 


10 
12 


9.0 
11.3 


7.2 
8.5 


10.8 
12.4 


2.7 
3.1 


9.1 
10.1 


3.8 
10.5 


4.7 
5.8 


(2) Dropouts 
(n^1,3SQ) 


10 

12 


5.4 
BM 


4.2 
4.9 


4.7 
4.9 


1.2 
1.2 


i.3 

BM 


5.1 
6.1 


3.3 
4.0 



Note: *Thase groups ire comprisid ©f itudtnti from Hi^8 who had eomplete leti of icoris on the designated tests 



MANQVA SUMMARY 



Hypotfiesli 



Interaction— Were the ehangei in tiita ieores 
between 80 and 82 equal for both groups? 

Groups^Were the feit leores of the two groups 
(summed aeroii timei) iqual? 

Time-^Wert ^he ehanges In ttrt seorti acrois 
times (iummid across grsups) tquaj to 0? 



Wiiki 
Lamda 



.99 
.94 
.61 



Hyp, 
df. 



Error 
df. 



20345 
20345 
20345 



Approx. 
F -value 



26.2* 
173.8* 
1J67.2* 



Note: *Signifl^ntat#4=*001 level 



Figure 2. Summary of negativa Mnsaquanras of dropping out on studanti' basic skills pt rfo 
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Tot^i Number of High Sehool Students 
in a School Clasi Cohort (T) 



Fotfintial Propouts* (PD - .21T) 



Actual Propouts* 
(AD ^ mr and ,39 PD) 



Dropouts » Non- 
Completers' 

CD/NC - MT, 
.1iPD and ,50AD) 



Completen- 
Low Probable 
Dropouts 



Completari- 
High Probable 
Dropouts 



Dropouts- 

Evantyal 

Completers 



Dropouts^ 
Non-Complerters 



Figure 3. A view of potential and agtual dropouts within the overall oontesit of the dropout problem. 



The results of the various oomparisons oondueted In order to assess the similarity between the 
two groups of students^dropouts and completers with a high propensity toward dropping out— 
Indioated the following: 

• Dropouts differed from oompleten^high probabia dropouts on only 4 of the 38 variables that 
defined the full dlsarimlnant funatlon, whioh suggests that the two groups are quite similar 
(On threa of the four variables where dlfferenoea were observed, the comparison group 
exhibited mean values that were more suggestive of dropping out than the mean values 
observed for the actual dropouti.) 



* These iitimatei, whleh art meant to be illustrativt. are bised upon th# HSaB database and are pubfeet to the 
itmltations inherent \n that sample (i.e., it does not include students who drop out prior to the middle of tenth 
grade and after the middle of twelfth grade). Hence, the estimates for potential dropauts, actual dropouts, as 
well as dropouti^noneompleters are likely to be undtreitlmates. 
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• The two groups, dropouts and completers-high probable dropout£» differed significantly from 
the group of students who completed high school and had a low propensity toward dropping 
out. that is, those students noted as Campleters-Low Probable Dropouts in figure 3. (Signiffcant 
differences were noted on all 36 variables included in the full discriminant function.) 

The two groups-Hdropouts and completers-high probable dropouts— were then compared on a 
number of variables that seived to operationally define their vocationally related experiences while in 
high schooL The results of those comparisons suggest the following: 

» Dropouts earned signifioantly fewer vocational credits than did students in the comparison 
group, (Completely earned 3.5 credits; I2th-grade dropouts, 2.0: Hth-grade dropouts. 1.4: and 
lOth-grade dropouts, 0.9.) 

• Dropouts earned significantly fewer total credits than did students in the comparison group. 
(Completers earned 19.5 credits; 12th-grade dropouts 12,0; 11th»grade dropouts. S.7: and 
lOth-grade dropouts, 7.4.) 

• Dropouts enrolled in fewer courses (both vocational and nonvooational) than did students in 
the comparison group, and they received significantly lower grades in those courses. 

• Dropouts earned credits in fewer vocational seivice areas than did students in the comparison 
group, which suggests that they did not ejcplore a full range of vocational offerings. 

• The ratio of consumer/homemaker, industrial arts, and other "exploratory" vocational credits 
earned (i.e., in coui^es designed to provide an overaew or general introduction to a vocational 
area as contrasted with job-specific training [NCES 1984]) to total credits earned was 
significantly greater for dropouts than for students in the comparison group. 

• Significantly fewer dropouts than comparison students had a vocational specialty, that is. a 
vocational se^lce area in which they earned ovei* 60 percent of their vocational credits. 

® Dropouts tended to earn more work^study credits than did the comparison students, 

especially eariy in high school, and those credits tended to make up a significantly larger part 
of dropouts' programs than they did for the programs of students in the comparison group. 

• Dropouts generally completed as many career education credits as did the students in the 
comparison group, although few students in either group appeared to be exposed to such 
courses to any great extent 

• Significantly fewer dropouts reported being in the vocational curriculum while in high school 
than did members of the comparison group, 

• Significantly fewer lOth-grada dropouts reported talking to their parents or friends/relatives 
regarding their school plans than did members of the comparison group. 

• Significantly more dropouts reported being assigned to their school program (vs. choosing it 
themselves) than did students In the comparison group. 

• Fewer dropouts reported ohanging curricula during high school than did students in the 
comparison group. 
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• Dropouts reported in the 10th grade that they were working signifiGantiy more hours per week 
and earning more per hour than did the students in the comparison group. Also, a signifiGantly 
larger number of dropouts reported that they were employed by CITA or some other 
government organization than by private Industiy- 

Other nonvoeational-related variables provide an even broader picture of how the dropouts* 
experiences during high school differed from the experiences of the comparison students. In many 
respects, these results reinforce/confifm as well as augment the conclusions listed above. For 
example, they show that dropouts earned fewer credits in basic, academic areas, reported that their 
grades were lower, and reported being married and participating in special programs for teenage 
parents. 



What Qharaaterlstics of Hjgh Sch^l Experienaes 
Are Most Qlosely Related to the Dropout Rate? 

The study by Weber (1986) also examined various school characteristics to determine their 
relationship to schoohlevel dropout rates. Linear regression was used in this analysis. The results 
indicate that high school dropout rates are positively related, over and above the relationships 
attributable to the dropout decisions of individual students In those schools, to such factors as these: 

« The percentage of 12th-grade students irvolved in trade and industry (Tdl) programs 

• Teaching auto mechanics In the school 

« The availability of a career Information center 

• Off- and on-campus work experience programs, and credit for work experience 

^ Participation by the school in sponsored co^op and work-study programs 

The results also indioate some negative relationships between several high school characteristics 
and the dropout rate. The information summariied In the study indicates that high school dropout 
rates are negatively related to such factors as these: 

• The requirement by the school that students pass a minimum competency test to graduate 

• The existence of time lags with regard to the recognition of student absences (both excused 
and unexcused) 

• The degree to which such problems as absenteeism and the cutting of class exist 

• The lack of parental interest In student progress and the school 

• The incidence of robbery, theft, drug/alcohol abuse, rape, brandishing of weapons, and verbal 
abuse of teachers within the school 

Although these school-level analyses yielded results that help to Identify some of the variables related 
to high school-related dropout rates, they provide relatively few Insights regarding the ways In which 
vocational education, per se, could be effective in reducing those rates. In most programmatic 
dropout prevention strategies, vocational education Is only one component of a broader effort, which 
is the topic addressed In the following section. 
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What Ty^s of Vdeatranai ix^ritnsts 
S##ni Mest Clestly Related to thm 
Compltttdn of High School? 

The results presented in the study by Weber (1986) also suggest that programs featuring three 
type, of experiences or aetivities can play an importint role in preventing dropouts. When properiy 
structured, programs that (1) Identify the dropout-prone, (2) provide guidance and eounsellncj 
services, and (3) provide opportunities to explore careers appear to be benefieial in reducing the 
dropout rate. 



Identifieatfon of Oropout^Frone Student 

Even the best of programs cannot be successful without the timely identification of potential 
dropouts. Prior to their ent^f into high school and subsequent Involvement in the vocational program, 
a more extensive, systematic effort needs to be undertaken to identify potential dropouts. Such an 
effort should resemble that used to identify learning-disabled, disadvantaged, and other special needs 
students. Previous research shows that dropout-prone students need to be identified eariy enough in 
their school careers so that some form of positive action can be initiated before ft Is to© late (Hess 
and Lauber ISSi; Urban School Districts' Task Force on Dropouts IMS). This argument was cleariy 
noted by Bachman et al. (1S71) in Youth in TrmnMion. They Indicated that among the Important 
elements in the mismatch between potential dropouts and the high school environment are individual 
limitations in academic ability, past scholastic failure, and patterns of delinquency— problems that are 
not likely to be resolved in high school. Furthermore, given the requirements of the Perkins Act with 
regard to the notification of parents of disadvantaged, handicapped, and other special needs students 
a year prior to the offering of vocational education programs, the press for such efforts should be 
even greater. 

Currently, many school districts are planning or have programs undeway that are targeted 
toward working with potential dropouts at the middle school and even the elementary school levels. 
However, many of these efforts employ unidimensional decision rules based upon school-related 
socioeconomic status (SES), academic achievement, or attendance levels, rather than upon individual 
student characteristics to identify and classify their dropout-prone students. Such rules may be too 
simplistic and result in Inordinately large classification errors. A multidimensional classification rule 
such as one employing the following five variables— graduation plans, age (over 16 versus 16 and 
under), times moved since Sth grade, introverted versus extroverted personalities, and plans 
regarding going to college— might be expected t© yield a reasonably high correct classification rate 
for individual students at the 9th- or lOth-grade levels. 



Guidance and CounMlIng Sarvfc^ 
for Dropaut^Prone Students 

It is essential that— in addition to a more systematic identification of potential dropouts prior to 
high school entry— there be more extensive guidance and counseling services available to them prior 
to their entry into high school, at the transition point Into high school, and during their high school 
careers. Normally, the needs of potential dropouts in this regard are multidimensional %nd extensive 
in scope. A variety of approaches and specific activities nan be us^ to help deMver such services. 
These approaches can include monitoring by teachers; hiring more counselors, partlculariy 
vocational counselors, so as to decrease the student-counselor ratio; providing parent/family 
workihopi; offering health screening programs: and festering school-to-school linkages throuoh 
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orientation programs, joint school activities, and transitional guidance services, it appears that the 
actuaf d&liv&ry of these services to potential dropouts Is the critical factor at this point, more so than 
the specific nature of these seivlces. 

The resulti of the study suggest that the guidance needs of most dropouts, particularly in 
planning their high school programs, are not adequately addressed either at school or at home. For 
example, signlflaantly fewer 10th-grade dropouts than completers reported discussing their high 
school plans with their parents or "significant others" in their lives. Also, as a general rule, few 
dropouts and dropout»prone students reported talking either to a counselor or their teachers about 
their high school plans. This Inadequacy is also reflected in the fact that few dropouts and dropout- 
prone students reported that they "chose" their high school programs rather than its being simply 
"assigned" to them. 

As a general rule, there are very poor assessments of students' strengths and weaknesses. When 
such data are available, counselors either cannot or will not follow up and place students in areas 
where success and self-esteem can be cultivated (Occhipinpi 1985). Such assessments point up the 
need for Indlviduallied counseling services designed to serve both dropout-prone youth as well as 
actual school leavers (Los Angeles City Schools 1974), 

It It also essential that the guidance and counseling senrlces for dropouts and dropout-prone 
students assign a heightened role to vocational education as a program alternative. Vocational 
education should be a more prominent part of the comprehensive set of course offerings from which 
stgdents make educated choices, not a dumping ground for dropouts and dropout-prone students. 
Retentive effects associated with participation in vocational education can never be realized if 
dropout-prone students do not participate in those programs. 

Rale of Career f splaratlon and Iducatlon 
in Preventing Dropouts 

In addition to the need for providing enhanced guidance and counseling services, additional 
career exploration and related career education experiences need to bs offered. The aceumulation of 
less than .04 career education credits in high school by all students (and .05 credits by the dropouts) 
indicates that sugh experiencas are not routinely provided on a veiy wide basis, at least at the high 
school leveL The availability of such e^cperiences, particularly prior to or near the transition point into 
high school, has potential for helping dropout-prone students more explicitly diifine their personal, 
school-related, and occupational goals/objectives. 



Strengthening Vocational Education's Role 
In Preventing Dropout 

Research results suggest that once dropouts are in high school, they tend not to enter the 
mainstream of vocational programs offered In their respective schools. The Involvement of dropouts 
in those programs appears to be concentrated In "exploratoiv" courses, especially consumer/ 
homemaker and industrial arts courses. These students take relatively few, if any/ "occupational" 
courses, which provide specific Job training and the other kinds of benefits listed in exhibit 1. 
Furthermore, they do not appear to explore the full range of vocational offerings, nor do they develop 
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a vocatienal apMialty. Bacauie too few dropouts appear to follow the "rormal" transitional paths 
through their schools' veeatlonal programs, or take advantage of the job tminlng aspects of those 
programs, mtehanisms for agisting them in these regards need to be Implemented. Following aro 
examples of meehanismi that might be used: 

• Offer oMupational coursss earlier In the students' high school oareers and do not require a 
variety of "exploratoiy" prerequisites to those courses, 

• Offer a special series of occupational courses or even minicourses after school, on weekends, 
or during school houre via flexible course scheduling, so as to afford opportunities for 
Students t© acquira job-specific skills, 

• Offer the eKpleraton^ coui^es as well as any required remedial coursts at an earlier time 
(e.g., ath grade) or as special coui^es (i.e., after school, summer, and so forth) in order to 
ensure that time duflng the high school day is devoted to taking oocupational courses. For 
eKampie, encourage community bysiness and industry to work with students to give 
experiences and course credit on students' own time. 

• Implement more extensive planning systems that involve more decision points where 
counselors and teachei^ may discuss, modify, and adapt the students' basic program plans. In 
so doing, the advlsabfjity of students* taking more "exploratory" versus "occupational" courses 
could be monitored and evaluated. 

The results also suggest that one aspect of high school vocational programs needing review is 
the issue of work-study. It appears that dropouts often participate in work-study activities early in 
their high schooS careers and to a much greater degree than that of the general student population. 
Frequently, work-study activities have minimal programmatic association with other, ongoing school 
efforts. Although important because of the eoonemic benefits they provide the recipients, these 
activities may directly or Indirectly serve as inducements for quitting schooK Some activities are not 
related directly to the ongoing school program, such as those that are part of a larger dropout 
prevention program, (e.g., an extended school day or alternative high school program or an 
axperienQe-based career education program). Such activities may not positively contribute to 
retention and possibly should be deemphasiied. Research results also.suggest that schooi-JTPA 
linkages that involve work-study activities for disadvantaged youth should be reviewed and evaluated 
on an individual basis. 
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EXHIBIT 1 



POSmVf PROGRAM CHARACTERiSTICS COMMONLY NOTED 
BY VOCATIONAL eOUCATION PROPONENTS 



VoaatlGMl Programs 



vs. 



Other Curricular Offtrings 



Active role In learning prooeas 

Cencrete, hinda^n Itamlng 
exparienQes 

fxptrlanqei relevant to learner's 
everyday life "outslda the school" 

Rich, reaNllfe learning environment 

Learning that proceeds from concrete 
to abstract 

Learning that occurs within an 
"application" context 



Passive learner role 

Abstract* generaliied learning 
experiences 

Experiences not directly relevant to 
learner*! life outside of the school** 

Sterile, four^walled classroom 

Learning that proceeds from abstract 
to abstract, principle to principle 

Learning that is context free 



Small group, even one^n^ne 
instruction 

Content and delivery variations 
related to areas of specialization 



Routinely revised/updated using 
input from authoritative sources 
(e.g., business pemons) 

Preparation for labor market entry; 
does not necessarily limit learner's 
postsecondary options 



Classroom and other type:- of "large 
group" Instruction 

Standard, "lock-step" curriculum with 
relatively little variation and minimal 
review/change 

Relatively little input from outside 
the "educational establishment" 



Preparation for additional schooling or 
a "general" education not directed toward 
either a job or further education 
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What Alt@mativ# VMatlonal Offtrings 
Are Rtlated to Reducing Dmpeut Rates? 

To determine what voaationally related features of exemplaiy dropout prevention programs are 
effective in enhanoing student retention, information was seoured from nine such programs (see 
exhibit 2). The programs oame from seven different geographiQ regions and represented urban, 
suburban, rural, and smaller olty sahool districts. The programs focused on meeting the needs of a 
variety of speolai needs/high risk students, involved a number of programmatio strategies and 
activities, and involved single schools, multiple schools, single states, and multiple states. 

The information collected, whloh is presented in abstract form in table 3. suggests that successful 
dropout prevention programs possess the following characteristics: 

• Programs are holistic and multifaceted in their approach. The most prevalent strategies used 
were a combination of parental involvement, remedial basic skills instruction, and work 
experience/Job placement with counseling, supportive services, and In^school vocational 
instruction all coming In as close seconds and used in the majority of cases, 

• Programs are typically operatlonaliied in such a manner that about half of the total effort is 
directed toward addressing and resolving students' education/remediation needs (e.g., basic 
skills deficiencies), about a quarter of the effort is spent on resolving their personal needs, and 
the remaining quarter Is targeted toward their work-related needs. 

• Programs are usually presented in contexts that differ from the "traditional school 
environment" (even though they may be housed tn the same physical plant, for example^ a 
"schooHwithin^a^school" context); Involve special motivational strategies such as tying school 
activities directly to the real world (workplace, dally living, parenting needs, and so forth), 
building more individualized teacher^student linkages, mentoring, giving special awards, and 
designing activities to build Bsprit de corpB among affected students; and involve some degree 
of individualized teaching/learning activities. 

• Programs are focused upon dropout^prone students who are in the beginning stEiges of their 
high school careers (between the ages of 14 and 16). prior to the time when they would 
"normally'' become formally involved in a vocational education program. 

• If a work experience component Is Involved, that component is intimately tied to the other 
program components, both logically and operationally, and usually results in the 
establishment of what are frequently unique and cloaer relationships with business/Industry 
than normally occur in more general, work^study programs. 

• The programs require the involvement of special staff/teachers who are committed to the 
philosophy and goals of the program; are able and willing to establish workable relationships 
with their students-^relationships that are somewhat different and frequently require more 
commitment than that which Is normally required; are flexible in their approach, both to 
instruction and to dealing with their students; and maintain a continuing awareness of their 
students' ntads. 
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EXHIBIT 2 



OVERVIEW OF THE SAMPLE OF 
EXEMPLARY DROPOUT PREVENTION PROGRAMS 



Program 



Altarnative Schaol 
311 North 10th Street 
Cour D*Alene, ID 83814 

CVET Prognm 
. Wastvillt Area Vocational 

Sohool 
Weitville, OK 74965 

Extended School Day Program 
Washington High School 
Eighth and Harvey Streets 
Washington, NO 27839 

GRADS 

Cinoinnati Publla Schools 
Cincinnati. OH 4S202 

New Horizons Program 
Westover Senior High School 
277 Bonania Drive 
Fayettevflle, NO 28303 

Peninsula Academies 
480 James Avenue 
Redwood Clty« OA 94062 



Project CLIMB 
Linden School 
70 Highland Street 
Brockton I MA 02401 

STEP 

Public/Private Ventures 
389 Market Street 
Philadelphia. PA 19106 

Vocational Support Service 

Team Project 
Bureau of Improving Schools 
Chicago Public Schools 
1819 West Perching Road 
Chioago, IL 6M09 



Alternative school serving 120 dropouts, 
single mothers, and others with a weak 
attachment to school. 

Two-year vocational program to serve 30 
9th and lOth graders who are identified 
as potential dropouts. 

An alternative school for 200 dropouts 
and other high-risk students, offering 
flexible schedule hours from 8:00 a,m. 
to 8:00 p.m. 

Program to assist 200 adolescent preg^ 
nant girls and young parents who ire in 
school. This program is active In four 
high schools. 

Program designed to provide simulated 
work experience and/or on-the-job train- 
ing for economically disadvantaged and 
handlcap^d students. 

School designed to Improve educational 
and employment opportunities for drop- 
out prone, disadvantaged 10th gradei^ in 
areas of elaotronlcs and computer tech^ 
nology. 

Joint school-JTPA effort aimed at 
habitual truants, potential dropouts, 
and low achievers In the 14-16 age 
range. 

A JTPA-funded summer program for 14- to 
IS-year-old academically and economical- 
ly disadvantaged youth. This program 
involves remedial and life skills In- 
struction coupled with work experience. 

Program designed to aid handicapped, 
LEP. and economically disadvantaged 
students In city high schools via Im- 
proved assessment, peer tutoring, and 
and vocational articulation. 
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TABLi 3 

SUMMARY OP SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS AND RECOMMINDATIONS 





Fepuiaiefl 


AcIMKm 






aRADi 
CincinnaiL OH 


too sludents 


Coun^ling 
Supportive services 
Remedial basic skills 
Instruction 


Teachers/staff 


Teachers should stay on top 
of students' needs. Sludents 
Should be aware of altema^ 
tives after high school. 


VdcBiional Support 
Sarvice Tesni Bureau 
for Improving Seryl€^ 
Qhicaoo, IL 


TO high schools 


Ooun^ling 
Sup^rtive service 
Parental Involvement 
Remedial/basic skills 
initruction 


Funds go dlreotly to 
iooal school student 


Inform stu^nts aiKi their 
parents about vo^tlonai 
edycatton opportunities. 
Use ^mationai eduoailon 
as a means of teaching 
a^^tnlcs. Use hollstio 
approa^. 


Allemalivd School 
Oour D'Af«n#» ID 


iiOaiudenli 


Supportive senfioe 
Parental Involvement 
Remedial/baslo skills 
Vooational Instruoiion 


Staff/fdailonship 
between staff and 
students 


Inooiporate hands-on 
training: set attandarice 
standards; and make day 
oart avaibble. 


Ooorcflnaled Vocational 
QVET Program 
Weslvltld^ OK 


19-36 atudenti 
i^year program 


Counseling ' 
Parenlal Involvement 
Remedial basic skills 
insin^ion 


FteMlble. fits stu^ 
dents' rreedi 


Be flexible; provide 
alterriatives^ adjust 
atydent activltlM. 


Extended School 
Day Program 
Wailifngton. NO 


100 atudenti 


All of above 


Flexible sohedules for 
students; staff flexible 
In sppr^oh to students 


Make vooatlonal work 
retevant to local labor market; 
make students a wars Of 
degree importance^ 


Naw Horiioni Program 
Fayettavllla, NO 


50 itudents 


All of above 


FleMible itaff 
Vocational placement 
Work experience 


Pr^ram mitst be vooatlonalty 
justified: staff is a k^. 


Pentntuia Academics 
Redwood Oiiy» OA 


llOatudents 


All of above 


Jobs tied to program, 
olo^ staff/stydent 
relationship 


Have committed staff and 3 
IndMtiv^rovlded mentora; 
bring students up to 
Industry standards. 


Pfojact CLIMB 
Brockton, MA 


23 students 


Counseling 
Support services 
Parental Involvement 
Work experience 
Vocational study 


Daily oontaet with stu> 
dentSi family called of 
visited If student 
absent 


Strengthen school^ 
business parfnershlp: 
include employabf lity 
training arid work ikilla. 


iTiP 

Boiton 
Portland. OR 
Seattle 
San Diego 
Fresno 


liO students per site 


No oounseling 


Holistic approach, 
timing crucial 


Get kids early; have hol^ 
Istio approach; Include 
remediationi life skills, 
work expertonce. 


NQTf: Refer to exhibit 2 for £amplstB address. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DROPOUT PREVENTION 



Several factore need to be addrasied if vacational education Is to play a more prominent role and 
be more afftetive in helping reduee the numberi of students who drop out of aohool eaeh year Not 
surprisingly, no magio formulas exist However, the following recommendations could play important 
roles In dropout prevention: 

• Dropout prevention programs should have a committed staff, use a variety of integrated 
strategies, be Individualized in a nontraditionel environment, share a strong vocational job- 
related emphasis, and have a strong counseling component. 

• Dropout prevention programs should have an early warning and follow-through system in 
order to identity potential dropouts as well as develop ways of ensuring that those students 
stay in school. 

© Because of their cost, program resources should be expended on students who would 
become actual dropouts If no inten/ention were to occur. Efforts must be strengthened to 
Identity dropouts early In their school careers. Emphasis needs to be placed on the 
development and utilization of localized, multidimensional, student-centered dnnision rules 
that are reliable dropout indicators. 

• The school environment should be as free as posiible of abienteeism. robbery, and substance 
abuse. However, if carried too far, efforts to '^control" the school environment in order to 
change these factors could have the reverse effect Preoccupation with matters of control 
and discipline Is commonly correlated with high dropout rates. 

• Parents should become better informed about vocational and other currlcular offerings 
available to their children. Presentations featuring employers and vocational graduates from 
the local area might be beneficial. Parents should also be shown how to provide planning and 
support to their children In choosing their school programs, 

• Extensive career exploration and related career education experiences should be provided for 
dropout-prone students, particularly prior to and at the transition point into high school, in 
order to enhance their awareness of the full range of vocational alternatives. 

• Potential dropouts need to participate in vocational programs In a meaningful way If 
vocational education Is to have a positive Impact upon the dropout rate. The avallabia 
research results Indicate that schools with high dropout rates do not emphasiie vocational 
education as a currlcular alternative any more than do schools with low dropout rates. These 
results suggest that if positive, retention-related benefits from participating in vocational 
education are to be realized, specific steps need to be taken to Increase enrollment and 
participation patterns of dropout^prone students in those programs. 
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• The exiiting rules governing entry into vocational adueation should be carefully revievkfed and 
evaluattd on an individual student basis, particulariy for students deamad to be dropout- 
prone. This review needs to be undertaken In order to ensure that students are not being kept 
out of vocational education programs while being allowed to participate in work»study 
programs that have few, if any, logical or operational ties with the students* overall ichool 
plans or goals. 

• Work-study experiences should be carefully reviewed and evaluated. Such experiences, when 
not logically or operationally tied to a student*s overall education program, are not a panacea 
for resolving that student* s school problems. 
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